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Spirituatism unfolds to our internal senses substantial realities, presenting 
M not only with the semblances, but the positive evidences of eternal existence, 
fausing us to feel that the passing shadows we speak of belong not to the spiritual, 

Mt the material world, It ia easy to Imagine that we ave dealing with the ab. 
Wlute and enduring, because wo ussociate our thoughts with the external and 
apparently lasting; but. on reflection, we discover that the only absolute and en- 

uring facts are beyond the tomb. 


Sa cern nce 
CLEVER KNOTTINGS NOT SECURE. 


How wonderfully clear-sighted are our publio journalists. 
They prophesied that the Davenports were ‘on their 
ast legs,’ and would never, at least, re-appear in 

ndon. Livorpool, Huddersfield, Leeds, and Cheltenham, 
had all dong mob-duty in true English style, and those 

Impostors”’ must for ever vanish. But with indomitable 
tang-froid the Davenports are exhibiting again ot the Han- 
Oversquaro Rooms, to large remunerative audiences. How 

is fact must put to shame tho false prophets of the pross. 

nd after all where is the secret of the brothors’ success ? 
nd where is the secret of their manifestatiuns? Echo 
‘nswor, At this hour the mediums stand before the 
ritish public unexposed, and free even from the shadow 
legitimate suspicion—without it be considered right to 
*uspoct overything not understood. During the past fort- 
Night several seances have been given with marked success. 
Un Thursday week a trifling circumstance caused another 
notty point to be settlod. After the committee, ono of 
om was the Rev. M. D. Conway, had been elected, and 
ad been a little puzzled at the instantaneous appearance 
of hands, and the ejection of the trumpet, a tall gentle- 
man rose and desired to be allowed to tie the brothers. 
Of courso Dr. Ferguson refused to allow any interforence 
With the order of the entertainment. This refusal caused 
* rather strong feeling on the part of a few scentics, which 
tended to disharmony throughout the two seances. ‘Tho 
usual manifestations wero presented, nevertholess. Mr. 
nway had tied Ira Davenport so tightly that he com- 
ined of being hurt, but the knots were not loosened by 

r. Conway, yet thoy were untied by John King. When 
Tequested to examine his knots, after an exhibition of 
"Tce and intelligence, Mr. Conway, like Sir David 
Brewstor said of the tablo, stated that they appeared to be 
Uudisturbed. At the dark séance a regular hubbub en- 
Sued, through the tall gontleman requesting ngain to tie 
"Ne of the mediums. However, in spite of insult and 
'8turbance, the seance came to a succsssful close. Then 

r. Ferguson said— ‘If that gentleman who has so 
““enuously demanded liberty to tie up the brothers, 

do so now, I am desired to inform him that thoy will 

8° into the cabinet again for the purpose.” This met 
With general approval, Mr. Conway clapping his hands 
With the rest. But no sooner did Dr. Ferguson ask the 
fentloman to tie tho brothers in the cabinet, where he had 
at madethe request to do so, than some few genteel sceptics 

Smanded very authoritatively that the tying should bo 

‘formed on chairs; but finding that Dr. Ferguson was 
‘bout to dismiss the meeting, all parties consented to 
allow the tying to take placo in the cabinet. Ac- 
iy rdingly, William and Ira Davenport took their seats; 

®n the tall gontleman took upa piece of rope, put his 


foot on one end, and pulled it until he got red in the 
face. He then, ina most skilful manner, commenced the 
operation of tying William Davenport; no sooner had he 
used one piece of rope than he took another, and re- 
peated the poou of stretching and straining; after about 
a quarter of an hour had elapsed, hedeclared his satisfaction 
with the tying, and looked very exhausted from the 
effects of operating. Now commenced general cries 
for Ira Davenport to leave the cabinet, which he did. The 
doors were closed, and everyone waited pationtly for soma 
seven minutes, when the doors flew open, and out walked 
the medium, free from all the sotptication of knots—tho 
ropes were examined and found without a tangle. Tho 
applause on all hands was great. Turning to Mr. Conway, 
who sat behind us, we said— ‘Mr. Conway, is it your 
opinion that any conjuror could get loose from such knots 
as those?” He answerod that he did not believe he could, 
adding, “I, mysolf, was tied up by that gentleman before 
entering the hall in the samo manner.” Willifrn*Daven- 
port, whom we have often supposed to be the weakest 
medium of the two, was chosen for this demonstration; 
and heroically submitted to bo tied and to sit alone. 
We must do justice to the tall gentleman; he did not in- 
flict pain in the process of tying, thus behaving as a 
gentleman. Rut having been gratified in being allowed to tie 
one of the brothers, and having found that even his skilful 
knots were untied, he did display something akin to 
cowardice to refuse his namo, and even to say no word 
other than to express his desire to be allowed to tie the 
medium again with a single rope, which desire, ho was 
told, could bo gratified Son another occasion. Wiliam 
Davenport, in our estimation, is at leastas powerfula 
medium as either Ira, or Mr. Fay; wo are glad we have 
had occasion to think so, because all along thers has been 
on account of hands being sven mostly from the side of 
the cabinet where Ira generally sits—a general feeling 
that William must be a less powerful medium than his 
brother. Those who can possibly witness the Davenport 
Brothers’ and Mr. Fay’s séances, will find somothing to 
think about in what they witness for a life timo, It is 
not merely in the fact that a guitar sails round tho room 
without visible hands, that au old trumpet is ejected from 
an aperture, whilst the brothers are bound hand and foot, 
where the marvel lies, but in the deeper mysterious fact 
that an intelligence, extraneous to ilesh, directs the whole 
proceedings. Once satisfy n human soul of this fact, no 
matter how low the conditions which are necessary to its 
proof, and the killing creed of Materialism will for ever 
lose its baneful power over that soul. If we did not feel 
this, we could never caro to sit for a singlo hour to witness 
the Davenport manifestations; because, take from them 
their spiritual origin, their utility would be almost n:l. 
But we are assured, not only from the facts presented at 
numerous public séances, but from others at a private one, 
which has been given in our presonce, where the audible 
voices of John King and Katie kept up a clear and in- 
telligent conversation with us for a half-hour, and from the 
testimony of friends, whose words aro unimpeachable, 
thatu spiritual agency presides over all the doings of 
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these remarkablo brothers; and that that intelligence is 
destined to shake the temples of materialistic science to their 
foundations, ‘until the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the deep.’ We by no means 
infer that the Davenport Brothers aro tho only mediums 
to be used by the spirit-world in tho great work of ro- 
goneration—God forbid. We feel that even our enomies 
are dosigned to aid that work, and thus the wise of this 
generation are confounded by the evidence of a power 
divinely ordained to give the spirit life and freedom. 

Let it no longer be urged that the Brothers Davenport aid 
each other to get out of knots, William Davenport had been 
marvellously made the medium to prove the falsity of that too 
common objection, We say again, as we have so often said 
before, no knots can hold these men, and no econjuror can re- 
lease himself, by co: juring. from knots properly secured. If 
this be so, the question is clear. What releases the Brothers 
Davenport, if they do not release themselves? ‘The answer we 
give at once—intelligences or spirits. Doubt it; deny it; 
ridicule it ; say what you will about it, but pray, Sir Sceptic, 
study it before doing either. The Davenport Brothers are 
forced to obey the mandates of spirits in relation to their work 
before the public. Why do they always reserve their opinion, 
or if they do give one, say they are the mediums of spirit-power ? 
Because they depend on that power for success, and dare not 
violate its instructions, without consequences. This may ac- 
count for the fact, that they suffered 30 days’ imprisonment, 
sooner than admit themselves conjurors; and that here, in 
England, they do not say they are conjurors, although it is 
plain by doing so they could make a fortune. But itis a grand 
evidence of the spirit-working in their lives that they remain 
true to themselves, and necessarily invulnerable to all seltish 
considerations outside the charmed circlo of their mission. 
Take away their reliance on the power that directs them, we 
think the ‘'lom-fool’s-knot " will then hold them, 


DR. FERGUSON'S SPEECII, 
At the Han ver Square Rooms, on Saturday, Mareh 25th, 1865. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—We renew in your presence the 
* wonders” that have excited all England and ealled forth such 
varied estimates from the British press and public. In doing so 
1 wish to call attention to a common objection urged against 
the merits of the manifestations, We hear on every hand, “ but 
it is done in the dark,” and “why must they have darkness }' 
We answer, because experience has tanght us we cannot have 
the manifestations without darkness, Darkness is certainly as 
natural as light; without the one the other could not be. We 
eaunot dietate to Nature. Dictation is not the path to progress 
in any department of research or investigation, As well ask, 
why cannot your blood circulate in the light ; your thoughts be 
generated in yonr brain exposed to light; or your photograph 
inthe light. Many of these manifestations you do witness in 
the light ; but the power to project them does require darkness. 
We accept the darkness as their indispensa le condition ; but we 
ao accept it and under such circumstances of caution and defence 
against all imposition as precludes all idea of frand or trick. 
More you cannot ask, for in asking you ask not of us, but of a 
power superior to all human desire or dictation, Are youaware 
that recent discoveries have shown that by securing total dark- 
ness in a room and by clouding an aperture with certain liquids, 
the invisible rays of light may be brought to a focus so as to con- 
sume a book, aye, n piece of zine placed in that focus? It is so, 
The disturbing power of active, retlective, visible light, to certain 
highly important and beautiful results, is just beginning to ba 
appreciated, And Laludle to these discoveries not to describe 
or follow them, for this is not the time or place to ao that, how- 
ever agreeable would be the task, but to alia that the opposition 
to darkness is not grounded in knowledge but in ignorance ; is 
net as it would appear the prompting of gare for enquiry, but of 
arrogant assumption. Again, i have been asked by men of 
high repnts, for a scientific theory explanatory of these strange 
facta, Now, I wish to do justice to this as to every demand 
made at my hands, Let me aay that no theory ean be worthy, 
aa a scientific one, that ia not basel upon an induction. These 
strange facts must be recognised by the seientitie world before 
they can be so clarsitied as to give n satisfactory theory, A great 
number of facts have been carefully noted and propagated. I 
am myself wearied in the narration and in hearing it on every 
hsul Mneh material exists, but it lies scattered in comparative 
ehava all around ua, No edifice is as yet erected. No treatise 
s embodies the laws of manifestation as to make them fully 


intelligible to purely analytical minds. I admit, also, there i# 
great lack of precision iv the language we use when describing 
this kind of phenomena. There is but little order observed + 
no method followed, indeed scarcely a starting point recognised. 
A rapid growth of ideas we have all over our literature, and 
they have deep root in truthful experiences. Many industrious 
and some very intelligent workers are labouring and have 
laboured long to render enduring service on this greatest of sub- 
jects. Yet, however clear may be their ideas ; however precis9 
and grammatical the language used, most of what is publishe 
gives anything but aclear or exact reflection of what is daily 
witnessed. Discussion seems, therefore, to be endless. But 
whose faultis this, ye sages—savans of science? You ignore, 
you deny, yes, vulgar as it is, you sometimes denounce what 
you have not dared to examine. Come then and help us to disen- 
tangle the net of sophistry that is thrown round these strange an 
important facts, ere you cry out for a scientific theory. I have 
given you the result of my most sincere and long continued iw 
vest gations. I have this week, imperfectly enough I know, put 
a volume to the press, with no hope of pecuniary reward but 4 
certainty of loss, quite as much as I can bear and not become 8 
pauper in unremitting devotion to truth and right. My theory 
is there elaborated ; but I will yield it with joy to-morrow, oF 
allow the book to fall still-born, for another, if a better classi- 
fication of the facts will give it. What more, gentlemen 0 
“science,” can you ask ? 

But we must now go on with this exhibition. 
committee. We are ready again to reflect the tacts, 
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THE RELATION OF MESMERISM TO SPIRITUALISM. 


A LECTURE BY J. H, POWELL, 


Delivered in the Spiritual Lyceum Hall, on Sunday Evening, 
March 26th, 1865, 


“ We are fearfully and wonderfully made." Not a particle of ou! 
corporeal structure, or a scintilation of genius exists but which 
mysteriously mystifies our conceptions, , The wisest philosophers, M 
their wise humility, have pronounced themselves unable to solve thé 
problems of matter even, much less of spirit, ‘They have pronounce 
themselves children, gazing upon a world of mystery, who, failing © 
pierce the dense drapery which cutains the © beyond’? must content 
themselves with a few pebbles, picked up from the shore, What 
wonder is it. then, that minds of mediocre calibre tail to grasp the 
infinite, and Jose themselves in bewilderment, ns they sail out without 
compass on the ocean of life? Weknow much and much, very much 
more there is to learn, ‘Therefore, as thinking beings, it isa duty we ow? 
to God, and to ourselves, to investigate and “prove all. things,” ia orde! 
that we may “hold fast that which is good ® But where we find ourselve? 
in mazes of mysticism, let us not shout with seeptic-ire, as though al 
the mysteries of all the spheres were open only to us, and we alone, of 8 
mankind, held the key which unlocks the door of the unknown—rathel 
let us be humble and striving, wait for light. If we do not comprehend thé 
source of great facts, is itany wonder, secing that we do not comprehen: 
the minutest particle of sand, or the commonest wayside flower ? 

We account, it is true, philosophically, for many of the workings of 
nature, and agree to ratify, as it,were, certain recognised laws, which havs 
been discovered by Gallileo, Newton, and others. But the eterns 
principle, which perpetuates Lire and Motion, which acts in all thé 
operations of spirit and matter, where is that? We fred, but cannot 
prove its existence į; neither can’ we comprehend its full developments 
Human discovery can only track the bounderics of the known, and ga! 
admission to the unknown-knowable. Beyond this is te unknowable 
It is in vain that we attempt the impossible task of navigating OW 
mental vessels upon that unfathomable sea, Seeing this, our duty” 
clear. We cin only act wisely by exploring the unknown-knowables 
and profiting by experiences gained in the realms of the known, Net 
need we far that we shall exhaust the whole range of the known, an 
tho unknown-knowable ; and having discuvered all that is possible, fir! 
ourselves infinite beings in miniature, Each diy brings us face to face 
with fresh novelty, which excites in us wonder. If we live to the a8? 
of Methusalah, such are the vast fields of unexplored knowledge, that 
we shall ** know how little can he known ° in the earth-life. 

The Columbus of science is ever sailing in the discovery of ne" 
worlds, and aver presenting us with new light emitted from the dark ne® 
of distance, Shall we receive its radiance with joy, or grope alors 
blindly with our prejudices, like seals set upon our eyes? Some me? 
vet in their opposition to truth as though they were not simply links? 
the chain of human life, but the chain itself. They fancy, when the) 
express ¿her ideas, that ¿hey hold a kind of inquisitorial prerogative 
and the ideas of others are beld by sufference, Circumscribed by the! 
limited cireies, they are apt to suppose that they see all that is appre 
ciable to mortal sight—that outside their circles nothing can possi 
exist. Such men are veritable babies in experience; they have scarcely 
left the mental nursery chamber—their growth has been unnatura 
impeded, ‘fhe nurse and the schoolinaster have much to answer fh 
or their charges? stubborn indisposition to larn has defied ther 
utmost care. Question them, and they open their lips to speak the! 
own ignorance—yet they pretend to possess information of a very 
erudite character, What'do they know? Ask them, and it is pr? 
bable they will answer * everything’? Cross examine them, and you 
will discover they know nothing.” It is these know-nothing 1% 
dividuals who are the inost umeasunable and determined opponents 
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new truths that exist. They have a peculiar crooked kind of logic, or 
rather ilogie, quite their own. Tell them that human beings are 
Capable, in various degrees, under certain conditions, of being psycholo- 
Bleed or mesmerised, or spiritually entranced, they exclaim-—“ absurd,” 
Impossible.” Ask them to givea reason, they present you with an 
exclamation or asperson. Nothing further can you get if you ta'k to 
them till doomsday. They say—* these things cannot bhe !” Why?” 
ecause they cannot,” is the speedy reply ; very old womanish, is it 
not? What is tobe done hy the men of advanced views. Halt in 
their Progress to try the impossible task of transforming babies into men ? 
O, certainly not. Go ahead, searching and finding new facts, and 
Wisely storing them for the henefit of humanity? ‘Ihis, seems the most 
Philosophical way of spreading the truth. And this is the most satisfactory 
Plan after all, tor the more pains are taken to convince opponents of the 
Sharacter instanced, the more eagerly they shout * pooh ! pooh 1? ** hum- 
bug 1” &e, 
lt is a good sign when Reformers are open to discuss with those who 
atrongly oppose them. It shows that they have confidence in the justice 
of their cause. But there is the danger of setting a too high value upon 
paer conversion. Truth needs no extraneous aids to move it on. It wil 
in time remove mountains of scepticism in spite of all extraneous oppo- 


nents, Nothing can possibly stay for an instant the swelling tide of 
truth. All the mental habies in the world may. stand, like Mrs. Parting- 


ton, with besoms ready to sweep the advancing waves of trath back, but 
Min will be the effort. If we perform our duty by offering evidences of 
tuth to those who may listen to us, we need not reproach ourselves with 
Unkindness or negligence when pursuing the even tenor of our way, and 
faving the know-nothing beings to themselves, It is no use wasting 
Snergy and time trying to persuade persons who, e:ther cannot or will 
not be persuaded ; because, by so doing, we halt in our career to no useful 
end. Let us be always ready to help each other to find the ever fresh 
Streams of immortal truth if they can or will be incited to the task; but 
to trouble ourselves unnecessarily with Anow-nothing beings who, having 
ived to manhood, are yet babies, is a work of supererogation. 

We are all, more or less, subjected to external and internal, visible and 
invisible influences. Sleeping or waking, walking, sitting, thinking, or 
val king, we are impressed from within or without, and know not what 
impresses us. Influences “silent and resistless as light,” without asking 
ur consent, operate apon our brains and bodies, setting them to work, 

e may be said to be in a receptive state, a psychological condition, 
every moment of our existence. The positive and negative forces act 

Te-act perpetually from and upon the poles of Being. We receive 
Magnetism trom each other, and are influenced according to its qualities. 
here does the human will get its so-called freedom ¥ What do we 
absolutely know of ourselves? Psychologists and Anatomists have 
naceq out the locnlity, and discovered the mission of the varions, 
erves, arteries bones, &c., of the human frame; yet almost all their 
ne ductions relating to-the human system are drawn from the human 
n Banism after the spirit has deserted it. What do they know of life? 
knige et and wonderiul operations are beyond the reach of the dissecting 
b „@& The instant death appears, a transformation of conditions in the 
Tain and body takes place. Then what becomes of the theories con- 
pening life founded upon experiments made upon the lifeless body and 
tain? What are they but guesses sanctioned by what, for the want. of 
etter name, is termed seience? Everybody knows after the “ final 
ruggie,” how rapidiy changes are perceived upon the corpse. Who can 
tell what facts and conditions are lost sight of by the investigator when 
€ anatomises and theorises on the dead? A moment’s reflection will 
hevince any though ful mind that insuperable difficulties are in the way, 
Xe immovable stuinbling-blocks, of * man's finding out.’ The point 

Cre lite gives the reins to death cannot be seen—it is a- grand secret 

Preserved in darkness, All we can do is to watch results and act from 
Mform experiences; and even when we do so, we sometimes find our- 
ves * mysteriously mystified.” Whilst man exists on -this lower plane, 

úa Must hold the legacy of fallibility. lerce the mistakes he con- 
th atly commits are neceasitated. lle is progressive—hence he +“ Bees 

Tough a glass durkly.’* Always gaining experience, and living in ex- 
ma Cy, hot in certainty of reali-ing hoped-for realities which belong 

ely to this li fe.we rise from the infant to the man-stature, but what 
pr Wo discover in the interim between the two stages which leads-us to 

ounce ourselves perfect? Nothing, In childhood we see realitics 

Tough the horoscope of ideality. In manliood we see them in all 
ae apparent hardness, and pronounce them “the all in all out of the 
alms of taney.” Thus we learn-to deify matter and ignore spirit, Bat 
aera we for ever act w.th authority on qnestions we know little or 
with 8 how to answer? Because we forget our fallibility. and acquire 

Sptness the alphabet of assumption. If we are fullible, we are 

Tagsressive, There is no rest ng-place between the Failitle and the 

Mallible. Fallibflity leads to error which rectilies itself in wisdom. If 

ls be av, then it followa, as a corollary, that no man, without he bas 
or candidly and fairly investigated any phenomenon, or series of pho- 

mena, is justified in authoritatively prejudging them. First let him 
ertain, beyond the possibility of deception, that certain alleged facts are 
for acta before he anticipates objections. Itis a very common practice 
all en who set their faces against new truths to ridicule, gratuituously, 
tofi T may be said in their favour, without taking the slightest trouble 
any nd out if they aire what they are represented to be.. It is needless to 
dase a course is derogatory to human nature, and calculated to pro- 

Itis immense harm. Humility is one of the best graces of human life. 

are he gem which always sets well in the casket of intellect. Men who 
umblo learn more thay those who are haughty. We observe, as we 

With humility, how little the wisest of us know, and how vast is 

ot field of unexplored wisdom. But, on the other hand, as we lose sight 
Uniility we lose ourselves in the mazes of ignorance and selfishness. 
wy know-evergthing, or rather, Anow-noihing beings are sure to’ ery 
thin tible" at the appearance of every unrecognised fact. They 
own and act in grooves, and rarely look higher than the tops of their 

Their ras of seli-opinion. It isa fruitless task to reason with them. 
k r belief is founded in early experiences, and since they have acquired 

bit of. denying what they do not understand, and are tov great in 


their own esteem to push themselves into the open doorways of othe 
people s views, they live on good terms with themselves ; and from ther 
stubborn strongholds of self-opinion they cannot recognise the universai 
beauty and life around and ‘above them. Those who grow in prejudice, 
as they grow in physical stature, are very good atumbling-blocks in the 
way of true progress. Nor are they without their uses. Standing as 
blockades, they become danger signals, which, to. the wise, are apprecia- 
ble, In-the order of mental progress it is divinely ordained that stimuli 
orimpelling influences shall work ; and it is ofter seen that those who 
start out to war against the truth excite its devotees to noble sacrifice for 
its sake. The human mind, like the physical organism, strengthens by 
exercise, and opposing powers often have the effect of stimulating exer- 
tion, Hence, the mind gains strength, like the body, by conflict. So is 
it with the principles of Truth; the more they are opposed the more 
beautiful and the stronger they become. There is no need, therefore, to 
fear the antagonism of thought. Out of numerous discords comes forth 
harmony. From the friction of principles, like the action of two flints, 
is emitted the spark of progress. 

Thoso who fear to meet opposition feel themselves weak and fear ta 
he proved so, But those who meet opposition bravely, if they are chil- 
dren of God inspired by holy principles, will be sure to come forth 
trom the heat of battle conquerors. Why? Because the truth belongs 
to God ; it is eternal, unchangeable, perfect, The fulse. on the contrary, 
must eventually die out, it is a course weed in the garden of life which 
can only grow whilst it is allowed space. We can, if we like, pluck it 
up by the root and cast it away on the refuse-heap of human folly and 
sine But whilst we nurture its poisonous roots let us not forget that how- 
ever carefully we shield it, and however wide the space it spreads over it 
cannot possibly choke the flower of ‘Frath, although it may press around 
it with all its rankness and power—hecause the flower contains within 
its petals the germ of immortality, which docs not and cannot existin the 
weed. 

All truth belongs to the eternal, all error to the ephemeral. If we work 
for truth we work for God and the ever living ; if we work for error we 
work for that which can only yield a present and.passing pleasure to us, 
and which must in the natural order of things die out at some period, re- 
mote or at hand. 

We have seen that the man of humble mind is just the man for in: 
quiry and the reception of new truths. On the other hand the man of 
high self-opinion, whose conceit closes humility. outside his nature, 
although he may be useful in stimulating the devotees of truth to renewed 
labour, is, nevertheless, the man of all. others leas likely to accept even 
the evidence of his own senses im relation to phenomena, at least, of'a novel 
character, Well, then, let us not be discouraged by such men, even 
while they oppose us with all the intensity of bigoted ignorance, Our 
mission is progressive. We need not halt on our way, only to leap over 
such stumbling blocks.. 

Psychological and spiritual manifestations take place under certain 
conditions. Sceptics invariably ask for their production free from the 
necessary conditions, and ‘argue that if they are not produced agcording, 
to other conditions of their dictating, they either are not produced at 
all, or they are the effects of legerdemain or humbug, The unreason- 
ableness of this mode of dealing with cognate subjects is: apparant on: 
the surface of it, A photograph taken in the light would. be destroyed 
in the light, if not first fixed in the darkness or semi-darkness 
by the nid of: chemicals. Let any seeptic demand that the portrait of 
a person shall be reflexed on the plate without and shall be developed 
and fixed in-the light, the absurd reversal of the conditions would be 
fatal to sucecas. Let any sceptic demand, before he will he willing to 
accept the fact, that men sleep and dream strange, sometimes prophetic 
dreams; that dreams cannot possibly display their phantasmayorical 
pictures. to the mind of the sleeper, without he is similarly delighted 
in his waking hours as he proceeds to the work of his ordinary daily 
life. Let any seeptic ass:rt that no manifestations either of. natural or 
so-termed supernatural origin can exist under one set of conditions 
without existing under all, The practical result of such extravagant 
demands would end as they begin in driving reason and common: sense 
from the region of thought. As well might he ask that the moon shall 
be called upon to perform the work of the sun; or fire that of water; or 
catbon that of oxygen; or the brain that of the body ; and vice versa.. 
There is no phenomenon in nature, no experiment belonging to the 
domain of science, which cam be demonstrated without conditions, A 
grain of mostard seed may split the mightiest rock, but not until it first 
becomes embedded in it and begins to grow. It then is subjected to the: 
law of growth which is mightier than itself. 

Those who demand a reversal of conditions in order to disprove 
the possibility of attested phenomena, might, consistent with their modcof’ 
investigation, refuse to believe that any other being apart from them- 
selves could possibly think, and, to carry their consistency to its ultimatum, . 
they might legitimately perform a surgi al operation, laying a human 
brain bare to watch the process of thought. After this they might 
digress from psychological studies, and rip open the bag of a pair of 
bellows to discover how the wind acts within them. And if not quite: 
satisfied that they had acted with tose foolishness, they might ascend in- 
a balloon on a tour to the moon, with the view of gnining. ocular evi- 
dence that the light which fills it isnot a monster rush-light, Then failing 
on account of the distance to reach the moon, they might turn their 
at'ention to the balloon in which they had, moonstricken, started on an 
impossible journey, and cause it to collapse hy reversing or changing the- 
essential conditions, : 

There is noc: d to the absurd attempts to expose falsehood or charle- 
tanism where it does not exist, Sceptics wild urge their endless list of 
“why don'ts,” and maintain with dreadful tenacity their ground of | 
opposition. ‘They are so satisfind that they are infallible just on the one > 
question at issue, that there is no getting them to look without frowning 
or to fade without excitability. The calmness of wisdom is certainly not 
theirs. Neither the facts nor the philosophies of the systems they de» 
neunee have any influence on their actions because they are so infallible- 
that they have prejudged them and oppose, not desiring truth, buts 
success, 
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The true spirit of inquiry, however, works out its own salvation from 
prejudice. Men who are realinquirers lose themselves, so to speak, 
tn their eager explorations after truth. They do not fear to embrace this 
rath, or to testify to the reality of that fact, “for fear,’ as Sir Bulwer 
Lytton says,‘ of losing their reputation for good sense.” They believe 
in progiess and God, and are not afraid to confess themselves children in 
knowledge, and to defend the truth at all hazards. Theso are the men 
who take the reins of progress. Who never know defeat and are ever 
prepared for action, who can suffer even martyrdom for the truth’s sake 
but can never turn out Esaus selling their birthright “for a mess of 
pottage.”’ 

The manifestations of spirit over matter are readily perceived. If we 
only reflect for a few seconds we shall puzzle ourselves to understand how 
a single phenomenon in Nature can exist under any conditions indepen- 
dently of spirit. We behold the work of matter, but we do not see the 
Worker. But He ss, nevertheless, Iluman intellect vainly seeks to 
Pierce the veil of mystery which hidesthe Almighty Worker from His 
work. But Faith standing tip-toe on the head of Reason can sce Him 
and cause the soul to realise His spiritual presence. 

If nothing can exist but what is recognisable to man’s physical senses; 
then indeed we are without hope; immortality is a chimera, and God 
an infinite myth. But we know that many things exist above and around 
us which are not recognisable to the sense of sight but which appear to 
our internal selves through other than the five senses. We know little 
of the laws of Psychology, and magnetism, or spirits in their gross and 
most refined’conditions, but we know enough to perceive that all which 
influences us does not originate from ourselves. We are dependent beings, 
never absolutely independent. Who can say that he lives, moves, and 
has his being apart from conditions of climate and education? That he 
is invulnerable to all assailing powers, either of a material or spiritual 
charscter? That he can insure himself against all noxious inhalations 
or infectious diseases, mental and physical? That he will not obey any 
silent mandate of a magnetic or spiritual character? That he never 
finds himself doing that which impulse or instinct and not reason dictates ? 
If such a being exist he is a curiosity, for he can claim tothe a mortal 
infallible, a perfect, independent being; for him there can be no new realms 
of intellectual inquiry, no necessary human progress; his life can have 
no culminating points which lead to error, because he is independent of 
all moral as well as mental and physical conditions. But it is useless 
hunting this idea further. I do not believe an ordinary sane in- 
dividual exists who will contend that he is infallible, or that ho is not at 
times, without his own conscious power of volition, compelled to enact 
certain parts in the life-drama of which he could have had no pre- 
science. 

Our physical organisation without our design absorbs like n aponge 
certain atmospheric elements which take the names varionsly of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, odyle, etc. There are influences of u purely atmos- 
phertc character which steal upon our organisms ut times when we are 
m good health, and suddenly prostrate us upon a sick bed. We 
wonder what could have caused our sickness, and our sage intellects are set 
to work attributing it to this and that causeand s0 on, Sometimes we 
satisfy ourselves on the wrong scent and think ourselves very wise at the 
same time. Why is itif men have such independent powers as many 
pretend to possess, that they do not place themselves within the boundarics 
of sanitary conditions and keep themselves from bodily sickness? It is 
true that attention to all known methods of warding off sickness is the 
wise work of us ull; but when this is done, certain extreme sensitives will 
take cold—will find themselves sick, and will be prematurely cut off. 
One man may withatand a hurricane, another will sicken at a breeze, 
It is true the latter might be made more hardy by exposure, to the very 
conditions which subdue him. But he may be tempered only to a cer- 
tain degree, and that degree may be much lower than the tempered con- 
dition of the former, Constitutional differences in human character are 
as apparent as the differences of feature. The man who makes the best 
musician, painter, or preacher, would be likely to make the very worst 
seavenger, and no amount of education could alter the natural conditions. 
Nothing seems more divinely designed than the diverse differences of 
organic strength and mental fitness for the various occupations of life. 
One man fills a pulpit, another wields a pen, a third directs an army, 
a fourth drives a plough, and so on. It often happens, doubtless, that 
the man in the pulpit ought to be at the plough, and vive versa, But 
where the natural fitness for position is recognised, there you pet at the 
fundamental fact that men possess constitutional powers, genius, if you 
will, for certain forms of labour, and no other occupations could suit 
them vo well, lt would be the evidenco of folly for a father to insist on 
making his son a mathemutician if he were manifestly deficient in what 
phrenologists term causation, weight, and comparison, One might as well 
think of sending a lame child to schoo) to learn dancing and expect those 
who witnessed his fantastic limps to call them graceful. We cannot find 
pumpkins on apple trees or peaches on cabbage stalks. We may 
graft and train until certain fruits change their flavour, but grafted apple 
trees bring forth apples and not fruits of another kind. We may jn like 
manner graft or educate the mind of a fool and the flavour of his follies 
will be changed, but he will be a fool still, We may so far unsex a 
woman as to make her masculine in thought and deed, destroying the 
sottness of her nature by bringing her in contact with course realities, but 
she will be a woman, nevertheless, although circumatanecs bide her in 
distortion. 

As in the material universe there exist orders, varying in degreo and 
adaptation, soin human life diversified phases und capabilities display 
themaolves. It is manifestly unreasonable, with this patent fact present 
to us, to declare that certain phenomena of a spiritually magnetic origin 
con have no existence through certain mediums, if not throughall. Ex- 
pericuce proves that certain individuals are impressibles, that is, natural 
mediums for paychologic, or meameric, or spiritual manifestations, ft 
is uselexs saving this is not so, when the fact is recognised by some of 
the avutest und moat trustworthy intellects of the age, and is further 
capable of demonstration by any person of average intellect and perse- 
verunce, It is always better to cxumine than to ignore, and far more 
ercuddable in the bargain. Let those who assert that Mesmerism and 
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Spiritualism are out of the domain of truth, pause to investigate; that 
is their only wise plan. After fair investigation, they will be entitled to 
offer an opinion, not before, because, without investigation they can 
know little or nothing of the subjects at issue. I use the term Mosmer- 
ism as an independent science, for the mere sake of meeting the popular 
conception of it. But I am of opinion that all the phenomena of 
Psychology, under whatever names they appear, are absolutely only 
branches of the tree of Spiritualism. The relationship existing between 
the phenomena of Mesmerisin and Spiritualism is very apparent. Take 
an example. A person is selected from an audience, and by a process 
of magnetic manipulation, is rendered passive, then follow phases of 
what is termed Will-power, that is, the subject is made to obey the com- 
mands of the operator. ‘Fhetheory of Will-power gives the idea that 
where a failure takes place in any one phenomenon it results from a de- 
ficiency of Will-foree, Butis itso? Experience proves to me the con” 
trary. I have operated successfully at times under the most painful 
difficulties ; ut other times apparently under the most favourable con- 
ditions, I have signally failed. In the one ease I was illand incapable of 
exercising mv usual Will-power with anything hke sustained vigour— 
the subject was more than ordinarily positive—yet I succeeded. in the 
other I had no opposition, no want of susceptibility, my health was 
good; my will was exerted with all my ordinary earnestness, yet the 
patient seemed but slightly influenced. Upon the theory of Will. power 
l may puzzle myself for ever to explain the why and wherefore of this. 
But recognising the operations of invisible positives, I can understand how 
it should turn out, myself being in a state of weakness, that my subject 
should, in spite of his strong gelf-resisting will, be completely overcome- 
Or, on the other hand, although highly sensative to magnetic operations, 
should resist all my most determined and powerful efforts to subdue 
him. As magnetists we can uso our wills to their utmost tension, but we 
cannot prove that our Will-power is the sole cause ot manifestations 
which take place, 

If the theory of Will-power he admitted, that is, if it be asserted that 
no effect can be produced on a mesmerised subject but by the direct 
agency of the operator's will, then [think it just to assert that no pie- 
ture, or series of pictures can float hefore the clairvoyante's eye which are 
not first photographed on the mind of the operator. But what Mes- 
merist is there can say that his experiences, (if they have been 
numerous) do not teach the contrary ? Every tme Meamerist after fair 
practice will discover that patients in certain stages will manifest phases 
of conscionsness of which he himself can have no conception, Admit 
the Will- power theory in full—the patient should be absolutely subject 
to no influences but those proceeding from the mind of the operator. 
the patient diverge but the width of a hair from the direct path of the 
operator's will, the theory falls to the ground. Becuuse it must be borne 
in mind that I am now suppo-ing the subject to be what is termed en 
rapport with the Meamerist, therefore, the condition of brain requisite 
for manifestations of the positive power of the manifestator over the 
negative brain of the subject, is already attained, at least, so far as it is 
dependent on so termed Will-power, Well, then, what is required is to 
establish proof that the operator is the sole sustaining and inducing ine 
fluence to every conception and action of the subject Tf this cannot be 
done, and the facts of experience show that it cannot, but on the con- 
trary that manifestations are produced on mesmerined persons which the 
Meamerist never intended, and findshimself puzzled te understand, I$ 
follows, as a logical sequence, thst the subject is only partially controlled 
by the operator. If so, two hypotheses present themselves, The one 
lends us 10 suppose that the subject retains a portion of his own indi- 
dividuality, he thinks and acts, to a certain extent independently, despite 
the indomitable efforts of the operators Willepower. If this be #0 
the Will- power falls to the ground, without it can be shown that it ea” 
be exercised to produce any given result, The other hypothesis which 
presents itself 1 feel certain is the correct one. Spirits aid or oppos# 
the will of the orerator, and thus render the subject a puzzle to under- 
stand or a clear proof that Will-power is not all-potent in the matter. 

it would be pertectly correct to use the term Will-power if it was un- 
understood in its wide sense, viz., that the will of the embodied positive 
and the will of some disembodied positive, or positives, work out the 
success or non-success of the manifestations which are elicited. 
the spiritual idea and the mysterious panorama of pictures’ which are 
sometimes visible to the Clairvoyante whose condition is induced by 2 
mortal Mesmerist, form no theme for perplexing our senses. ‘They appear 
as natural as Nature herself. If 1 wild a subject to dance and he dances 
and if T will tim to vit on a chair but, in spite of my most determin 
will he still dances, Dinust cither have u reason for this manifest op” 
position to my will, or | must allow a palpable incongruity to make n° 
difference in my estimate of the theory of Will power. 

I have frequent'y found when experimenting on certain sensilives 
that I could atleet them to a degree in itself very marvellous, but some” 
thing else outside of myself affected them to a degree more marvellous. 
At the house of a clergyman I succeeded in producing a condition © 
clairvoyance in the brain of his daughter Many very interesting phe- 
nomena were elicited, but I noticed one special experiment 1 could not 
witn my most persistent imperatives vring to a successful iseue, T had 
stood behind her, silently willing her nrm to rise, it did so, thus far my 
willappeared potent, but I changed my position and willed her to wal 
backwards towards myself. But no; she went forwards, ‘Try how I 
might, the putient would go forwards, when I wanted her to walk back- 
wards. To aceount for this on the theory of Will-power, as popularly une 
derstood, I could not. But n few hours afterwards, evidence was given 
in my absence which seems to me positive proof that the invisible mes- 
merists had power over my patient as well as myself. L had demesmerived 
her, and on leaving the parsonage to goa distance of four miles, | 88W: 
as far as my judgment could decide, that she was perfectly normal. 
When I returned, her parents toid me that I had not been gana many 
minutes, when their daughter was entranced, she lay upon the sofa 4 
long timo apparently dead. ‘The clergyman, who is a Spintualist, not 
understanding the canse, and feeling some alarm, sat with his wife at 4 
little tablo and on asking the spirits to say what was the matter with his 
daughter, reccived through means of the alphabet something like the 
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following : Powell has magnetised her. Is there any 
danger? No, leave her to us. Has Mr. Powell magnetised 
er for a good purpose? Yes. 

Atter these answers were given by means of the alphabet and table, 
Westions were put and answers given by means of the patient's hand, 
Which was knocked upon the table, three times for “ yes,’ once for “ no,” 
&o I may mention that the young laly, when in her normal condition 
Mast emphatically declared her scepticism regarding spirit-communi- 
tations, When she awoke from her long sleep, her parents questioned 

er, but she had not the slightest consciousness of having been the medium 
1 fp munication between the spiritsand them. Possihly I may have 
eft her in a semi-mesmeric condition, but, whether I did so or not, I 
now I was not conscious of having exercised my will to put her to sleep 
Uring my absence. Her parents coud not hive done so, they being 
Puzzled to account for her state of mind. Who or what did it then ? 
fathe or what used her hand to answer the impatient questions of her 
tes i ? Some intelligence outside us all must have produced the 
enn If we accept in this case the fact I do not see how we can 
moe the conclusion it leads to. If spirits, as in the canse I have cited, 
leg Proved in any single instance to control mesmerised patients, it is, at 
oul reasonable to believe they affect more or less all. Take this case 

Y a3 an exception, it brings the Will-power theory to the ground. 

t another time when I had mesmerised this same patient she told us, 
eing restored to her normal condition, that she remembered secing 


* most beautiful lady, and on giving a description of her to her father, | 
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Pressed no ordinary interest in the fact. Iam quite certain no 
age of a lady was present in my mind, neither had I any wish that 
e should see any special thing. How, then, will those who contend 
at the patient is absolutely under the control of the operator, account 
the the appearance to the patient of a beautiful lady? Ifno action of 
@ limbs can take place, but by the exercise of the operator's volition, 
no ideas or images can possess the mind, but by his will, or the patient 
3 partly independent of his Will-power; in other words, is not only 
” rapport with himself, but to a certain extent with spirits, 
Electro- Psychology, under all its various phases, has had to pass 
Tough the fire of scepticism. A noteworthy fact is, since Spiritualism 
hee forced itself into notice, some of its most vehement opponents, who 
efore used the very same kind of iogic against allanimal magnetic opera 
aint which they now employ against spiritual manifestations, turn round 
ery adroitly to make an accommodating stool of Psychology for the 
take of ridding themselves of the deeper and weightier truths of the 
ae unwelcome spiritual hypothesis. This is kind, no doubt. But it 
th Ortunate that Spiritualism is true, nevertheleas, and quite us fortunate 
pad svchology has its roots in Spiritualism; so that our clever 
servative friends, who think they repulse Spiritualism by sanctioning 
thochelogy, are only shutting their doors upon the mother and opening 
em to her child. 
all e may be said to be more or less under psychologic influence 
through life. It istrue the influences which affect us at one period 
my fail to affect us at another. Psychology is often with the mother 
thie’ her child sees the light. It needs no elaborate argument to prove 
' There is scarcely a grown up male or female who has not seen 
I fects of certain impressions made on the brains of the pregnant. 
have, in my experience, known cases where certain fruit, fish, or 
flesh, has caused in the pregnant womun a sudden desire. What has 
resulted p Why, the child, when born, has been found to have a mark 
R some portion of its body; perhaps it was in the shape of an 
*range, a mackerel, or «# leg of mutton { knew one man whose face 
obj Partly disfigured with the mark of a frog. He certainly was an 
Ject to look at. The probability is, his mother, at a certain stage of 
*t pregnancy with him, was suddenly frightened by the appearance of 
Og. Tknewa lady who was exceedingly self-proud; she was inthe 
it of speaking very disparngingly of decrepit or ugly people. When 
wh was pregnant with her first son, she came in the presence of a child 
10 had his feet turned the wrong way. She did not express pity, 
Ut contempt. When her own child was born he had his feet turned 
eels foremost, as though brought about as a judgment for her wicked 
ane ressions, Thousands of cases similar to these might be cited, 
Owing that under certain conditions, effects psychologically induced, 
May be transmitted to posterity. And here I may observe that nothing 
Bb Justify the Government but a most feariul ignorance of the laws 
shone in permitting ciipples, whose arms and legs are apparently 
"Welled, and whose general bearing excites mingled feelings of disgust 
ho Pity, to beg through our streets. The conrequences coi e 
nates? ussooner or later. No woman in a condition of pregnancy is 
with if such objects are seen by her. It is true. by long familiarity 
th Sights of the kind, she may fail to entail injury upon her child 
nog pet seeing th m, but we know not how to secure he from the 
nace sight of such beings, It is in this where the danger lies. I do 
th Wish it to be inferred that cripples should be treated as though 
9Y Were not human beings. Proper provision should be made for them, 


ofa they should not be allowed to expose their deformities to the injury 


tety, 
Not only does Paycholagý affect the mother during the period of 
teagi but under strong impulse at other times. It is true we do not 
ut iY. Perceive the motive influences which act upon onr characters, 
w E closer we observe life, the more J am persuaded we shall discover 
p , vetfully and wonderfully we are impelled by surrounding agencies 
deb. PPiritual and material kind, Associate the mind with low, 
ò walng vices, and with an almost inevitable certainty, vice will seem 
the far features of passable beauty. On the contrary, let virtue hold 
nd reins of power, give the mind pictures of purity to contemplate, 
vice peamue to inspire it with noble ideas, the result will be, unless 
that as entered the mind's temple, and shattered its purest images, 
En Virtue will wear, not seem to wear, perfect and pure features, 
them. human being impresses his fellows, and is himself impressed by 
obje ~in other words, psychologised. _ Not only so, but all natural 
pay cte more or less impress the mind, and toa certain extent 
Yehologise it, I well remember standing in the Crystal "Palace, 
fixed before a painting, I think it was bya French paister. It 
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was a fine beautifully-suggcstive subject, “ Tintoretto painting his dead 
daughter.” The effect on my mind was a psychological one, I could 
not move, but stood gazing at the picture, as though fascinated—the 
charm lost its power afier a little time, and I was free to walk away; 
butat first Iwas utterly lost to myself and all other surrounding objects 
—nothing to me existed but Tintorettoand his daughter, I went about 
my ordinary duties, but for two vears that picture came back upon my 
memory with such natural reality that I was haunted hy it, until I 
wrote some verses on the sametheme. It was a strango fact that all 
the other pictures in that gallery failed to transfix me. I ean scarcely 
remember the themes of any of the other pictures, but ‘* Tintoretto ” 
haunts me yet. Ll atways prefer illustrating an idea by referring to my 
own personal experiences, because [ am not then troubled with what 
may be termed the doubtful authority of some known or unknown 
author. 

Extraordinary achievements have often been known to result from 
| some quick impulse excited in the minds of the heroes of the occasions 


psychologically. Oftentimes persons of very humble origin, with no 
uncommon abilities, like Joan of Are, perform miracles. Such persons 
| are a wonder to the world, and form episodes in history. They begin 
life quietly enough, and end it amid the noise of faction, it may be, or 
the wailing sounds of national grief. It is true that every woman 
could not turn out a Grace Darling, or every man a Christ, but that 
} does not affect the question I am considering. Grace Darling was not 
a masculine being, but was gifted to a large extent with the soft graces 
of her sex ; yet under the strong power of Divine sympathy she put on 
the conraye of the bravest men, She was irresistably forced to her work 
of mercy, psschologised by beneficent spirits, and stimulated to heroic 
action by the perilous situation of rock-bound human beings, 
apparently beyond the reach of human succour, Great deeds of mercy, 
like hers, wait not upon a quiet reasoning ont of probabilities and 
dependence upon selfishness, hut upon the stimulating urgencies of the 
occasion, tad Grace Darling waited to reason on probabilities, with 
one eye to the sufferers, and the other towards her own safety, itis very 
probable she would never have saved a single shipwrecked sufferer, She 
waited not to reason, but rowed forth tosave, in an enthusiasm of benevo- 
lence, which lent speed to her boat, and strength to her arm. Under 
the influence of those beneficents, who doubtless guided her, she was 
rendered courageous, and stimulated by faith, quelled all fear; the 
result was, she performed unoble deed which renders her name sacred 
to English history. L grant she was a girl full of the virtues of her sex— 
one in every way suitable for deeds of heroism, that her disposition was 
philanthropic in the highest degree, but as in the case | have mentioned 
of myself and the picture, there was an irresistible influence—a 
psycholologie impulse which sent her with her father on a rough sea, 
where stout men feaied to sail to succour the wrecked. She was in other 
words—a medium, through whom the invisible “ beneficenta” could 
work ; and they supplied the extra strength over and above her own, 
which enabled her to row the boat with a super-human vigour.’ 

It is, of course, difficult to draw the line of demarcation between 
material and spiritual operating causes; yet, on any other than the spir- 
itual hypothesis, it does not appear to me we can find a resting-place. 
Always there is the impelling influence to thought and action ; to be free 
from all impelling influences we must be free from the conditions of ex- 
istence. ‘Therefore, J take itas a patent fact that Psychology in various 
ways operates more or less upon us all, 

The school-hoy and his tutor—the congregation and the pastor—the 
lawyer and his chent—all are at times in various ways influenced—psy- 
chologised by visible or invisible operators. The tutor finds he can 
bring forward his pupil best by exciting in him a spirit of emulation, 
setting before him models of learning, ‘The boy's arithmetic and gram- 
mar lose half their dryness when his mind conceives the idea of gaining 
knowledge similar to that of the heroes or modela he hears or 
reads about. Give him hard leesons and no incitement to learn them, 
the result would be that he would leave school almost as mucha 
a dunce as he entered it. But, in reality, various surroundings are at 
work in the education of the school-boy. He is constantly being im- 
pressed. Constantly being impelled to renewed efforts in one direction 
or another. The tutor who has no authority over his pupil is, of course, 
unfit for his position. It is necessary that the tutor possess authority ; 
hut it is not necessary that he display unkindness in his manner of exer- 
cisingit Iere, as in all leading positions in life, it is necessary to say 
Will-power must he exerted or the tutor wouid find his influenceweak in 
the extreme, But that Will-power isnot all the impelling influence 
which operates upon human beings ; it is a part, and a necessary one, and 
wherever triumphant, it has a psychologic effect. 

There is a power in the human voice—in the expression of the human 
eye—in every movement of the human body—which acts on others, and 
which, in various degrees, psychologises them. ‘Take an orator, and 
watch the effect of his eloquence upon an indiscriminate audience. 
Now he excites the most loyal feelings of respect for established institu- 
tions (however defective they may be)—now he wins tremendous und 
long-continued cheers as he gives vocal shape to rome popular idea. 
Now he touches the tenderness of sympathy—inspires the enthusiasm of 
patriotism—or he makes his audience thrill with the majesty of his 
rhetoric, and applaud with the eagerness of partizane, When he has 
finished, what ig the result? The very men who would, whist he was 
| psychologising them with the magnetism of his eloquence, have performed 
Í any foolish act for his sake—get,into other epheres where magnetisms of 
an equally positive character, psychologise them with opposite effects, 
‘This is the ease all through life. Watch the effect of a thrilling drama 
when its chatacters are well sustained. How life-like many of its scenes 
appear! Yet fur a long time you lose not the idea of the stage and its 
appurtenances. Gradually, however, the subtle villany of some Tago— 
the philosophic reality of some Hamlet—the patient, appealing beauty 
of some Desdemona—steal upon you until you lose the acting and the 
stage, and sce the characters as though they were not impersonated. 
Here Psychology performs its work, and you wonder afterwards how you 
could have been so foolish asto shed a tear for Desdemona, feel sympathy 
for Hamlet, and guffer the most intense disguet and hatred for lago. Ah, 
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you say it was the extreme naturalness of the acting. Exactly xo, But 
the real was not there; only the fictitious, Yet you felt its effects the 
game as if it had been real. Why so? cn account of the extreme natural- 
ness of the acting. Yes; because that extreme naturalness played 
upon your feclings wi h such psychologic force, that you were simply 
unable to resist ats fascination. Leta man sit at the theitre and con- 
verse freely with his neighbour, or ret his wind wandering, it is probable 
the best acting will affect him little. But if he sit quictly, looking on 
with in'erest, he places himself in the proper condition for the reception 
of the psychological impressions the occasion creates. 


conspiracy at work to securo: the election of Drs. Wilson and 
Metcalf on the occasion of the Lyceum Benefit, we have visited 
Dr. Metcalf at his Tydropathie Establishment, and have since 
received the following letter from him, a copy of which was 
placed in Mr. Conway’s lands, on Sunday last, but he did not 
deem it advisable to read it, although he had previously promised 
to read any brief statement we might draw up. 

He stated, however, that we had expressed our object in 
requesting him to vote for Drs. Wilson and Metcalf, to be solely 
on account of our having heard that they understood the ‘Tom 
fool’s-knot.” 


We must do Mr. Conway. the justice to say that he delivered 
an excellent lecture in favour of the evideucesof Spiritualism. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


To the Editor of the Spiritual Times. 


Sir,—All honour to Mr. Reece for the account rendered of the 
Davenport manifestations at his residence, where necessary tests 
appear to have been applied for his own satisfaction. and that of 
his friends present, and who also, in the interest of truth and im- 
partiality, have liberally permitted their names to be included 
in the aevount. 

The statement also of Miss Emma Hardinge in behalf of the 
brothers, (who from being a Spiritualist became a Christian 
Philantrophist) is in hke manner worthy of public reception. 

If, as you have extracted froma Cincinatti paper, and also as 
evidenced by the little boy Turketine, ropes are tied and untied 
by spirits, it is not honourable positive to couclude that the same 
power is not manifeste by the brothers, merely because Mr, 
Addison, conjurors and others, can do similar things on their 
own account, 

No committee hitherto appointed to test them have testified 
to having discovered the manifestations to be the personal facts 
of the brothers, and none others have been placed in so favour- 
able a position for judging, 

Mr. Addison having afforded no statement of the way he is 
enabled to exhibit, has no higher claim fur belief in the account 
he has giveu than he has extended to the Davenport Brothers, 
whose statement he has. placed to disbelief. 

T know not what stronger proof could be evinced of the truth- 
fulness of the statement put torth by the brothers, than is pre- 
sented by. the circumstances that, while some, if not all the 
mediums have been told by others, the instruments have been 
sounded together and made to float about the room. touching 
both the ceiling and the floor, and hands have been felt by mem- 
bers of the company, at the same time it being known to all pre- 
sent there are no confederates, and no wires or other me- 
chaniam. 

If, becanse it is supposed that mankind are alone constituted 
to be able to move material bodies, we are to take it for granted 
spiritual beings do not and cannot do the same, we must like- 
wise, ef course, take it for granted the scriptures are untrue when 
giving us to understand that spiritual powers unloosed the doors 
of a prison for Peter to. escape, or removed. a stone from a 
aepulehre. 

Are spirits enabled under suituhle conditions, and-do they de 
sire to give evidence to our external senses oftheir presence by 
acting on material substances} What matters it what bodies are 
acted upon to produce this result, whether tables, musical in- 
atruments. or anything else?) And what motive can they have 
for it xo likely as that of desiring to make known to us this im- 
portant fuet and to impress us with a sense of our own immor- 
tality? and itisa lower order of thought which induces persons 
to believe they would do tuis merely to enable mediums to 
realize money. 

Tf mediums, having no means, give up their time and put 
themselves to considerable expense with a view to promulgate 
these fuets to the world, they must needs be remunerated by the 
people who witness them. 

lusteal of attaching importance to the facts intended to be 
conveyed by the manifestations, persons dwell on the supposed 
insiguifieance of the things doues, and sneer at the whole matter ; 
yet are there things done by the brothers which the conjurors 
eannot do, and which, being doubtless well aware of, they know 
themselves to be gailey of hoodwinking and deceiving the public 
and dishonourably so at the expense of the character of the Da- 
venport Brothers, 

Tuose who are sequainted with Spiritualism know there are 
other forma of spivitual action on mediuma, considered of a 
higher nature, such as drawing, impression, and healing, 
which many opponents are pleased to ignore, or stupidly to say 
is ali of the devil: 

‘As to the insignifieent nature of shinga as an objection to 
matters concerning truth, no doubt but the conceited Jews 
of old were very unwilling to believe that He who was to be 
Made oe King should be found deposited ina manger ut 
tia birth, 


Sin—I most willingly respond to your request ot yesterday, 
if not for the honour of the Davenport Brothers, for my own 
For one of the audience to assert that I was packed on the com- 
mittee at the séance at which I officiated, amounts to his calling 
me a humbug—a position creditable to no man. Some people 
mako-ita point to denounce everything they do not understand ; 


have. been accused. 1t was through a friend I was called to 
serve on the committee, who was on intimate terms with the 
Davenport Brothers. This friend had a great many times 
endeavoured to get me to a séunce, knowing that I was a scepte 
tothe whole thing. After a great deal of persuasion I at last 
consented to go; and on the morning of the 4th, when the 
sance in question took place; he presented me with tickets, and 
asked me it I had any objection to serve upon the committee. 
lLassented, not knowing at the time the nature ofa committee 
man's duties. I assure you I should uever have taken upon 
myself that position. When I arrived at the Janover-squarè 
Rooms I was asked if I could tie the “ 'Tom-fool's-knot,” as the 
Davenport Brothers wished to be tied in that way. I replied inthe 
affirmative. ‘These were the whole of the preliminaries to my 
being called on the platform, where appeared, asa sceptic to the 
whole of the proceedings of the Davenport Brothers, In 
reference to the brutality of a person named Addison, who 38 
not worthy the name ofa gentleman, I beg to refer my accuser# 
to Drs. Wilson and Yarsley, as to the fact of such brutality 
having been inflicted, I stake my position on this statement— 


his arm must have sustained considerable injury. 
Lan, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Richard METOALF. 
Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz House, 11, Padding 
green-road, March 25th 1865. 
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INCOMPLETENESS. 


Nothing, resting in its own completeness, 
Can have worth or beauty ; but alone. 
Beeanse it leads nnd tends to fatner sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. 


Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours ; i 

Bnt is hidden in her tender leaning 2 
Towards the summer's richer wealth of flowers, 


Dawn is fair, because her mists fade slowly 
Into day, which floods the world with light 
Twilight's mystery is so sweet and holy, 
Just because it ends in starry night. 


Life is only bright when it proceedcth 
‘Towards a truer, deeper life above ; 
Inman love is sweetest, when it leadeth 

To a more divine and perfect love. 


Childhood's smiles unconscions graces borrow 
From strife that ina far off future lies; 

And angel glances, veiled now by life's sorrow, . 
Draw our hearts to some beloved eyes. 


Learn the petal of progression duly ; 
Do not call each glorions change decay 
But know we only hold our treasures truly, 

When it seems as if they pass away. 


Nor dare to blame God's gifts for incompleteness : 
Tn that want their beauty lies; they roll 
Towards some infinite depth of love and sweetness, 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul. 
Adelaide Procter 


I. remain, sir, yours, &e. 
B. D. 


In order to satisfy Mr. Conway's audience that there was ne 


in this instance, instead of accusing the brothers, the commtte 


had Mr. W. Davenport not been released within two minutes. 


[Saturday April 1, 1863. 
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THE SPIRITUAL TIMES. 


SOME SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS EXPERIENCED BY 
R. H.F. RIPPON, Author of Victor. * 


_ “December 18th,—I returned yesterday from a five weeks’ 
absence from home; during my journey I have had various 
*piritual experiences, a few of which I will relate to you. 


In R— I lodged ata house where the baby was ill—I was 
hot told by the people of the house the cause of the infant's 
ness, During the night I hula dream, in which I looked 
mto the child's Jungs, and peceived that they were dreadfully 
ulcerated, and that the child would die. The child was suffering 
Tom consumption. I became greatly attached tothe child. A 
Week later, at Doncaster, I received a visit from its spirit at 

e time of its departure. 


Whilst walking one day in R—,I passed a woman who 
suddenly assamed my mothers form and style of dress so per- 
fectly that, asshe turned and looked at me with my mothers 
features, I could scarcely believe but that I beheld my mother, 
Wo in some unexpectedly strange way was present. 


Whilst in Doncaster I had a dream in which an angel 
*howed me a new artistic telegraph which was to be discovered. 
Aper was rendered sensitive and placed upona wall. A coil 
Ot Wire was then brought forward and pointed at the sensitive 
Paper. Upon this a quantity of odylic fluid was ejected from a 
à syringe upon the paper, when the most beautiful architectural 
esigns were formed. I could see these designs in all their 


oveliness coming from the mind of the angel and passing into 
e wire. 


December 1st.—Awoke at Doncaster in the night and behel.l 
the spirit of my wife, who is still living upon the earth, stand- 
ng and watching over me. I could feel her breath upon my 
cheek, Her spiritual presence seemed to surround me with 
an intensely heavenly happiness. 


December Sth.- - Doncaster. Rappings in my room during the 
aight, aud movements of spirits. Awoke in the night and 
und the spirit of my little son, also still in the flesh, in my arms, 
že did not leave me for a long time, 


December Gth.— Dreamed that my wife again stood by the 
ved-side, and awoke to find my hand held really in the grasp 
of a friendly spirit; my hand was held up out of the bed. The 
hand was a warm female hand. 


December 8th.—Awoke, and saw a vase of the most 

autiful flowers supported in the air before me. The vase 
Was ofa pure white material, The flowers were unlike any | 
ave seen before. ‘Ihey were as living in appearance as any 
to be found in our gardens, 


.Awoke and sawa huge snake rearing up on my right side. 
The head was that of a lizard. I was much startled. 


December 13th.—At Wakefield, rapping in my room during 
e night. 


December 14th.—Before putting out the candle on going to 
Test, heard a sound in the room, like an explosion. This 
Occurred three times during the night, About four o'clock in 
“he morning there came anoise which shook the bed, then 
followed by the loud voices of several men talking. I was 
Ereatly startled. 


December 17th.—At Boston, I was taken in the spirit again 

Warsaw, and saw General Berg, and received an intimation 

that Poland would make another attempt for her freedom. The 

‘Country warmed with Russian spies, There were many noble 

Men still ready to dare everything for their country's sake. 
uch more L also saw which I cannot now speak of. 


December 21st.—I awoke one night last week after a previous 
‘Xperience at Wakefield, and beheld an object exactly re- 
*embling the human brain, with all its convolutions quite 
Perfect, only at least three times larger than the brain of a man. 

t wasa atrangely beautiful object as it floated away from me 
towards the window. 1 am acquainted with the appearanceof the 

uman brain, but even had not this been the case, I experienced 
* Spiritual impression which told me what this object was, 


On Sunday night last I awoke and beheld a young man 

resse ina college gown. and wearing a diamond shaped hat 
reap, He was standing by the bed side in a contemplative 
Manuer, His features were pale, but exceedingly handsomo. 


On Wednesday night I awoke and behelda most gorgeous 


ject floating in the air above my wife. It resembled a very 
arge cluster of tiery rubies, cherry-sized. 


These are only a few of the experiences which I have lately 
+ T will send others in future letters. 
Bee Ree oe oe ae oh ee ee 


‘oh 


Vietor.— An interesting tale, advocating temperance and all 
“vanced moral movements, wed replete with much remarkable 
Spirituat experienes, ‘lo be had of the author, 42, High street, Boston, 
fseolushire, Vide Spiritus! uuguzine, September, 1864. 


To the Editor of the Spiritual Times. 


Str—Ts there any truth in that which is called the superstition 
of the death-watch ? 


Tam aware that there isan insect which is called the death- 
watch, and which produces a sound, like the ticking of a watch, 
This insect is thus alluded to in Kirby and Spence’s entomology 
—“ Everyone has heard of the death-watch, and knows of the 
superstitions notions of the vulgar, that in whatever house its 
drum is heard, one of the family will die before the end of the 
year, These terrors, in particular instances, where they lay 
hold of weak minds, especially if sick, or hypochondriatie persons, 
may cause the event that is supposed to be pr.gnostieated. A 
small dagree of entomological knowledge would relieve them 
from all their fears, an teach them that their heart-sickeniag 
tick is caused by a small beetle which lives in timber, and is 
merelya ceall to its companion.” Farther on in the same 
book, the following description is given of the manner in which 
the sound is pro laced— Raising itself upon its hind legs, with 
the body somewhat inclined, the insect beats its head with great 
force and agility upon the plane of position; and its strokes are 
so powerful as to make a considerable impression, if they fall 
upon any substance softer than wood. The general number of 
distinct strokes in succession, is from seven to nine, or eleven, 
They follow each other quickly, aud are repeated at uncer- 
tain intervals.” Ihave myself frequently heard this insect, 
and can vouch for the accuracy ofthe description given in the 
latter quotation, But I have also on two occasions heard a 
sound closely resembling that made by the insect, only louder, 
under circumstances which entirely preclude the idea of its 
having been caused by the insect; aud which T can only refer 
toa preternatural or spiritual cause. My wife frequently heard 
this sound. She hasheard it during the last eight years, but 
only occasionally at times when she has been in a weak state of 
health, until during the last eighteen months, Up to this time 
she imagined it to be produced by the insect, but during the 
lust eighteen months she has heard it much more frequently, 
and in whatever house she may happen to have been. 
During all this time she had been very much out of health. 
The weaker sheis in health, th» more frequently she hears it, 
when comparatively well, as she has been for some months 
past, she hears it but seldom. 


It is a subjective sound. If she hears it when I am with her, 
I do not, neither did she hear it when I did, though I called her 
attention toit. It wa3s1$ months ago that I heard it, If I had 
not heard it myself, { might fancy my wife was under a delusion. 
But I amas certain as I can be of anything, that I heard it and 
that its cause must be a spiritual one. 


It does not sgem to portend any evil, My wife's health has 
been gradually improving duriug the 18 months. T was at 
the commencement of that period in great anxiety about it, but 
now Ido not seem to have cause for anxiety. 


I would also like to say, that my wife avers she saw on one 
oecasion—-about a year ago—a glove of fire in the room, which 
gradually disappeared. Swedeuborg speaks of the appearance of 
real globes ot fire. 

Yours truthfully, 


WILLIAM GARDNER. 
Hastings, March 16th, 1855. 
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LYCEUM BENEFIT, 


A test Séance will be given by Mrs. Marshall, for the benefit 
of the Spiritual Lyceum, at the Lyeenm Hall, 14, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, on Wednesday evening, April 12th, 
Tickets—53. Subscribers to the Lyceum, half price. Séance to 
commence at half-past 7 p.m. 
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Onepiexce.—The knowing of God, that we may serve him ; 
and the serving Him, that we may enjoy Him; take up the 
whole duty of man’s obedience. 


JHE SPIRIT 
14, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
This Institution is established for the 


advancement of spiritual phenomena 
and philosophy. It offers opportunities 
for investigators to collect facts and 
obtain proofs of Spirit Life. It brings 
together friends to the cause, and presents 
a platform for the freeat Discussion. 
rules are such as to preclude no sectary, 
whilst it aims to ke i: all sectarianism. 
Based on the cardinal facts of Spirit Com- 
munion and Immortality, it invites all who 
recognise, or desire to recognise, these 
truths. 

The Lyceum has both religious and se- 
cular aims,—religiousin the highest sense 
of eliminating truth, from spirit-fact and 
duty from truth, Secular in the sense of 
moulding the future by a wise realisation 
of the present and a spiritual conception 
of its uses. 

The growing spread of Spiritualism in 
England renders a central institution neces- 
sary to organize means to give distinctive 
life to the various methods which abound 
in isolated forms all over the kingdom. 
To effect this most desirable object Mr. R. 
Cooper has established the Lyceum, and 
earnestly solicits aid from all friends. 
Many sincere and influential Spiritualists 
have already subscribed, some two, others 
one guinea each (the latter subscription 
being the minimum). Those who sub- 
scribe one or more gnineas annually will 
be entitled to the privilege of attending 
all Tectures free. Spirit Drawings 
and Worka of progressive character 
will bo added from time to time. 
Mediums of recognised integrity and 
porn will be encouraged, and it is hoped 
facilities may bo afforded for the develop- 
ment of such connected with the Lyceum. 

A printing press is now in operation 
npon the premises for printing of the 
Spiritual Times and Tracta and Pamphlets 
on spiritual topics. Friends desirons of 
spreading the truths of Spiritualism may 
aid the cause materially by purchasing 
such pamphlets and distributing them. 
All works of a spiritual and progressive 
character can be supplied by us. Friends 
will therefore kindly bear in mind this fact, 
as by purchasing their books of us they 
aid the Lycenm. 

We feel pursuaded our work will 
not be in vain, being assured amongst 
the many thousands of true Spiritualists 
in this country alone there are many who 
will gladly aids 


APPLICATIONS FOR LECTURES WILL RECEIVE 
ATTENTION. 


All communications and remittances to 
he forwarded to Mr. J. H. Powell, 
Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, ; 

The payment of 2s. Gd. per quarter will 
admit persons to Lectures and Discussions 
only. 


LYCEUM LECTURES, 
On Sunday, April 2nd, The Author of * The 
Two Worlds" will review the Rev. M. P. 
Conway's Lectures on Spiritualism, Sunday, 
April 9th, Mr. R. Cooper (proprietor of the 
Nprritual Times) —" inanimate and Animate 
Nature.” Sunday, April léth, Mr. J. Perceval. 
—" The Teachings of Certain Preternatural 
Phenomens.” Sunday, April 23rd. Ma. J. H 
Powell—* Tennyson's * Enoch Arden!” Com- 
mence at 7, pm. Admission Free, 


JHRENOLOGY.—MISS NOA 
` gives delineationa of character, phreno- 
tagieal advice on the training of children, lessons 
and lectures on phreuology.—3l, Blomfield. 
road, Maida-hill, W. 


Miss Noa will Lecture on Phrenology on the 
3th of April, at 3, pm., at 29, Delamere-ter- 
“see, Upper Weatbourne terrace, W. Tickets, 3e, 
vach, to be had at Booth’s, 307, Regent st. and 
at Whibley ’s, 2, Westbourne- place, Hishop’s-rd, 
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In Crown 8vo., price 9s. 
THE TWO WORLDS; THE NA- 

- TURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL: 
THEIR INTIMATE CONNECTION AND 
RELATION. Hiastrated by Examples and 
Testimonies, Ancient and Modern. By Tuomas 

Brevior. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This very curious and, on the whole, sensi- 
ble preduction."—Spectator, 

“Valuable to the reader, whatever be his 
opinions.” — Weebly Review, 

“Such relations will always interest ; and the 
collection here put forth is undoubtedly fasci- 
nating."—London Review. 

“The facts which are here brought together 
are very curious and important, and the author 
must have occupied a considerable time in re- 
search."—Public Ovinion, 

“Persons secking to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the literature of the subject may 
consult the work with advantage.”— Christian 
World. 

“ The work is well got up, and is most care- 
fully written. It will be a book of reference 
to the student, and must necessarily take its 
place amongst the standard works on the sub- 
ject —Spi' ituat Timea and Weekly Newa. 

“In this book, though we vehemently dispute 
ita logic, we find evidences of verv extensive 
reading and a meditative mind. The book is 
really a very readable one, and is a very accept- 
able addition to the history of human nature,” 
— Court Circular, 

“Thoso who wish to read all that ean ho said 
in favour of Spiritualism, and all the evidence”, 
ancient and medern, that can be collected in 
support of it, cannot do better than refer to 
Mr. Brevior’s well written compendium, an ex- 
hauative record of the supernatural in all ages.” 
—Court Journal, 

“ Throughout the whole of this really curious 
work the author has manifested an extent of 
reading, and an amount of industry and re- 
search rarely shewn in similar productions; 
there can he no doubt that he iş n writer of 
more than common force and felicity of expres- 
sion, "—N rth British Daily Mail. 

“ Has more than enough in it to excite atten- 
tion and inquiry on the part of honest minds 
interested in the ‘snhject The work is full of 
curions disclosures, and will be found most in- 
teresting as well as informing by the majority 
of readers,"—Caledanian Mureury 

“The book ix a grent curiosity. throwing not 
a little light on many historical movements of 
past and present times by bringing together all 
the main facts which constitute the history of 
the subject The work is finely printed, and 
very elegantly got up."— Brilish Standard, 

“A kind of Cyclopedian view of the natural 
and spiritual as exhibited both in the Holy 
Scriptures and in the writings and experience of 
ancient and modern authors, We are pleased 
with the xpirit and style of the author, and 
have no doubt it will he read with considerable 
advantage both bv the intelligent friends and 
opponents of Mr. Brevior's system’ '— The Dial. 

© ‘Tho book before us is, at all events, won- 
derfully curious and interesting, gathering up a 
vast amount of information that has hitherto 
been seattered, and hardly obtainable; present- 
ing a case for Spiritualism, moreover, that the 
most sceptica! must respect—that the orthodox 
believer ought to consider unanswerable. —Zhe 
Truth Seeker. 

©The auihor of the present work has evi- 
dently paid much attention to the subject, and 
his researches must have been of a most exten- 
sive and laborious character; his references te 
authorities, many of them well known or gener- 
ally recognised, heing exceedingly numerous 
and appropriate, thus calling to his aid the 
weight of the opinions and experiences of men 
whore very names are a tower of strength, to 
support him in his advocacy of his theory of 
the existence of two worlds, the natural and 
the spiritural, ‘Tho whole matter is luminously 
treated and illustrated in a goodly volume of 
nearly 400 pages, in which the subject seems to 
be well nigh exhausted, and its possibilities and 
im possibilities thoroughly investigated, "—Briyh- 
ton /examiner. 

“Tn design and execution it ia really a dis- 
covery of the broadest and hest forma of Spir- 
itualian, as existing in ancient and modern 
times, and among the churches and great men 
and women of the world. Itis indeed n land- 
hook of Spiritualism, bringing out a new idea, 
and with great labour collecting its instances. 


Saturday, April 1, 1865.) 
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It is not saying too much in its favour to state 
that it is, perhaps, the most valuable addition 
yet made to the Spiritual Library. That such 
a work can be produced amongst us is in itsel 
an answer to the question of what Spiritualism 
has done.”-—Spiritual Magaigne. 

London: F. Prruan, 20, Paternoster-row. 


By the same Author. 
In post 8vo., Handsomely Bound, Cloth Extra 

Gilt edges, Price 3s. 
E OF A TRUTH 
SEEKER; a Narrativeof Personal In- 
vestigations into the Facts and Philosophy © 
Spirit Intercourse. With an Appendix on the 

Laws of Spiritual Intercourse. 

May be had at the Spiritual Lyceum, 14 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, and of Mr. F 
Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


ENG Mii F. DUVAL, 

Professor of Languages, effectually Cures 
Stammering, the Loss of Voice, Relaxed 
Throat, and all Defects of Speech. Terms 
moderate. High testimonials.—74, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, W. 
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N RS. MARSHALIL.—MEDIUM. 

Removed trom 10, Upper King-street 
to 7, Bristol-gardens, Warwick-road, Maida- 
hill. Séances after 2 o'clock. Private Séancé 
by appointment. 


A DISCUSSION on Spiritualism will take 
place on Monday, April 10th, at the Cambridge 
Hall, Newman-st., Oxtford-st., between Mr. J. B. 
Leno, late editor of the Wesiminster News, and 
Mr. J. H. Powell, 

Chair to be taken at 8 o'clock precisely. 
iv of the `d., Reserved seata, }8. 


XPIRITUAL LYCEUM 14, NEW- 
MAN -STREET, Oxford-street, On 
Sunday, April 2nd, The Author of * The Two 
Worlds” will Review the Rev M. D, Conway” 
Lectures on Spiritualism, delivered at South- 
place Chapel, Finsbury, at 7 p.m. Free. 


ed 


In the Press, In one volume, Demy 8vo., of 
about 450 pages, price 10s.—to Subscribers, 
7s, 6d. 


NUPRA-MUNDANE FACTS, IN 
KJ THE LIFE OF J, B. FERGUSON i 
Including twenty yenrs' observation of Preter 

Natural Phenomena, 
Edited by I. L. Nicnos, M.D., author of 
“Forty Years of American Life,” “ Biography 
of the Brothers Davenport,” &., &c. 


This book will contain tho personal experi- 
ences of Mr, Ferguson, and his observations: 
during twenty years, under favourable circum 
stances, und over a wide range of territory, © 
very remarkable phenomena, from the most 
striking physical, to the higher forms of psychi- 
cal or spiritual, manifestations. It will also 
present, from the copious records of Mr. Fer- 
guson, specimens of wisdom and philosophy 
given from the interior, and many facts orally 
related. he work of the editor will be the 
selection aad the arrangement of the records 
furnished him, and the orderly narration © 
the facts, and he has reason to believe that no 
work of the present time contains accounts 
of more remarkable, varied und important 
phenomena than will be found in this volume. 

All orders to be sent to Mr. J. H. Powe, 

Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


FYE EDITOR OF THE “SPIRIT- 

UAL ‘TIMES ™ is prepared to accept en* 
gagomentsto Lecture on Mesmerism or Spiritual- 
inn. Address, Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newmas 
Street, Oxford street, W. 
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SPIRITUAL LYCEUM TRACTS. 


N° 1.—NICODEMIANS AND 

THOMASIANS, hy Wittraw Howitt: 

No. 2.—SPIRITUALISM IN HARMONY 

WITH SCIENCE, by Dr. J. B. Feravso¥- 
In Packets of 25, post-free, 1s. 


Printed and Published by the Proprieto® 
Ronker Coopen, at the Spiritual Lyceum 
14, Newmanc-st., Oxford-at, in the County 
of Middlesex, Saturday, April lat, 1868. 
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